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NLY political storms raged in 
New Hampshire in the month of 


October, 1924. Official records 
of more than 50 years show that the 
beautiful weather of the month was 
without precedent in half a century. 
In Concord rain fell on only one day in 
the month, with a total October rain- 
fall of one-twentieth of an inch. In 
the North Country, however, a few 
inches of snow fell towards the end of 
the month. One result of this prema- 
ture Indian Summer was that automo- 
bile traffic continued with almost its 
summer density and Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner Griffin issued new 1924 
licenses on every business day of the 
month. 

Another result of the drought was 
to renew serious conditions in regard 
to forest fires, so that Governor Fred 
H. Brown once more proclaimed the 
woodlands of the state closed to all 
except their owners. After a time this 
ban was raised on Coos county, but 
continued in force at the end of the 
month elsewhere in the state. In 
spite of all precautions the number of 
forest fires reported was large, al- 
though none caused very great dam- 
age. 

The hunting season, of course, was 
completely suspended by this closing 
of the woodlands, so that the game 
have enjoyed in 1924 an additional pe- 
riod of protection. 


Politicians were pleased with the 
weather conditions which gave every 
assistance possible in the success of 
the several hundred rallies held in all 
parts of the state by the three political 
parties whose candidates for presi- 
dential electors appeared on the offi- 
cial ballot. The revival, after a score 
of years, of the old-time torchlight pa- 
rade as a campaign adjunct also was 
promoted by the good weather. Former 
Vice President Thomas R. Marshall 
was the most prominent speaker 
brought into the state by the Demo- 
crats for their closing rallies, and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Curtis D. Wilbur 
had a like distinction for the Republi- 
cans. Much less newspaper advertis- 
ing and other printed matter was used 
in the pre-electon campaign than in 
that before the primary. 

The LaFollette and Wheeler cam- 
paign, in this state, as elsewhere in the 
country, slumped during the last 
month before election. Some one 
made the mistake of sending into New 
Hampshire as a stump speaker an un- 
frocked clergyman whose street cor- 
ner addresses were so indecent and 
blasphemous that Mayor Flint of Con- 
cord ordered him from the state house 
plaza. He was disowned after this by 
the third party state committee, but 
the damage to his own cause had been 
done. 

Another visitor to New Hampshire 
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during the month was the Prince of 
Wales, whose splendid special train 
passed through the Granite State from 
White River Junction, Vt., to Lowell, 
Mass., two days before H. R. H. sailed 
for home. Very few of our people 
saw the Prince, however, as he was 
sleeping and eating most of the time 
while his train was speeding through 
this state. 

Both Governor Fred H. Brown and 
his successor in office, Captain John 
G. Winant, took time off from their 
political campaigning to attend the 
football game played at Manchester 
for charity during the month, in which 
New Hampshire University won from 
Tufts. On the same day in the Sta- 
dium at Cambridge, Dartmouth was 
beating Harvard. 

Another of Captain Winant’s en- 
gagements was at the dedication of 
the library building presented to Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, by 
Hon. George W. Barnes of Lyme, one 
of its trustees; while Governor Brown, 
his council and staff were guests of 
honor at the dedication of the magnifi- 
cent new town hall recently completed 
at Lebanon. The program for this 
latter occasion extended from morn- 
ing to midnight and made up a worthy 
celebration of the town’s taking the 
lead in the state so far as municipal 
buildings are concerned. Other dedi- 
cations of the month were of model 
school houses, of different types, at 
Newmarket and Greenland. 

An interesting event of the month 
which received, and desired, very little 
publicity, was an educational confer- 
ence held at Lake Sunapee, after the 
close of the “season” there, at which 
vexed problems of schools and schol- 
ars were discussed with utmost frank- 
ness by delegates from the various 
New England States. 
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During the month announcement 
was made by the directors of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, that a 
home for aged members of the church 
would be established at Concord upon 
the site’ where once stood Pleasant 
View, the home for 15 years of Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, the discoverer 
and founder of Christian Science. 

The last agricultural fairs of the 
year were held during October and 
with their close came a _ statement 
from Andrew L. Felker, state's com- 
missioner of agriculture, in which he 
roundly denounced the “Midway” 
feature of some of the fairs as sugges- 
tive of scenes from Dante’s “Inferno.” 

Whether or no the dangers Com- 
missioner Felker saw from this source 
are in part imaginary there was no 
doubt of the serious extent to which 
the state was afflicted during the 
month with infantile paralysis, sev- 
eral deaths being the result. An un- 
usual feature of this approach to an 
epidemic was the fact that many 
adults were among its victims. 

The new supreme court headed by 
Chief Justice Robert J. Peaslee held 
its first session in October with As- 
sociate Justice John E. Allen making 
his debut as end man. In superior 
court for Merrimack county a “friend- 
ly suit” was entered by the executor 
of the will of the late Henry A. Em- 
erson, wealthy paper manufacturer of 
Henniker, to test the constitutionality 
of the 1923 inheritance tax law, that 
of 1921 having previously been de- 
clared invalid. The state tax com- 
mission gave out figures showing that 
the highest tax rate among the towns 
of the state was Bristol’s $4.02 and 
the lowest, Hart’s Location’s 71 cents. 
Among the cities the range was from 
$2.11 for Keene to $3.20 for Berlin. 

—H. C. P. 














THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PRISON 


By L. E. RicHwaAGeNn 


HE prison of to-day and the first 

prison that the state of New 

Hampshire ever had are two such 
different things that they can scarcely 
be compared. A picture of the old 
prison makes that institution look more 
like a college dormitory than like a 
prison. A five foot white picket fence 
surrounding it, gives the finishing touch 
to the apparent campus atmosphere. 
But there can hardly be any doubt as 


82, and they had to be housed in the 
corridors and the hall, and in the rooms 
designed for the sick. An addition to 
the building being imperative, the legis- 
lature appropriated sufficient money to 
build a wing on the north side. But 
again, the prison became too small and 
it was obvious that the state had to have 
a new institution for law violators. As 
a result, work was started on the new 
prison which js situated on the Daniel 
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Aeroplane View—State Prison 


to the confining qualities of that early 
building. | When a man was sentenced 
to State Prison in those days, he had 
to undergo all the tortures that were 
thought so vital in teaching the wayward 
one to sin no more. The beauty of the 
building was but fantastical—a product 
of photographic art. 

Constructed in 1812, but one man 
occupied the building for several 
months. In the course of time the 
population of the prison increased so 
that in 1831 the number of inmates was 


Webster highway between Concord and 
Boscawen, about a mile and a half from 
the State House. Dedicatory exercises 
took place. in 1880 and the 148 prison- 
ers were then transferred to the new in- 
stitution. 

New Hampshire has always been 
foremost in its excellent treatment of 
prisoners. The housing of criminals 
has compared favorably with the hous- 
ing in other states. The methods of 
treating the inmates has kept pace with 
the newest tested policies of prison re- 
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form. When the present prison was 
built in 1880, New Hampshire was fore- 
most in its modern methods. Yet those 
ways of conducting a prison were much 
different than the methods in use to-day. 

Henry Robinson wrote an interesting 
article for the GRANITE MONTHLY in 
the issue of October, 1897. At that 
time, he points out, it was the custom 
to make prisoners keep their eyes on 
the ground. This practice was favored 
by prison authorities because it kept 
“the minds of the prisoners from alluring 
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her mother who had been sentenced for 
some crime. For about five years, she 
ran innocently in and out of the build- 
ings, playing within the gruesome con- 
fines of the structure, happy in her ig- 
norance of the blot on her family name. 

Most interesting of all episodes of 
prison life recounted by Mr. Robinson 
is the description of the last period in 
the life of Josiah L. Pike, whose exe- 
cution the author of the article attend- 
ed in his capacity of newspaper re- 
porter. 
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‘Kitchen, State Prison 


objects that might lead them to be dis- 
contented, or excite their curiosity and 
passion.” 

The convicts were garbed in cloth of 
alternate black and red cloth, half of 
each garment being of one color and 
half of the other. The men were given 
work to keep their minds from worldly 
things, but received nothing for their 
labors. 

Not many years before that article 
was published a bright little girl was 
housed within the jail. She was six 
months old when she was taken in with 


“Pike’s last days were redolent of 
roses,’ the author states, “and he was 
ushered out of life with a surge of sen- 
timental gush that scandalized the state. 
Women were allowed to make a fool 
of Pike. They prayed and sung with 
him, and held his thands, and patted 
his cheeks, and entwined his hair with 
their soft fingers, and fed him on con- 
fections, jellies, and other dainties too 


delicate for home consumption, until 
Pike, although he was the fiendish 
butcher of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 


Brown, of Hampton Falls, a defense- 
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less old man and woman, imagined him- 
self a saintly hero, whose death at the 
end of the hangman's rope was to be 
little less than a martyrdom. He seem- 
ed to be the especial pride and delight 
of some ministers’ wives and daugh- 
ters, and yet, one fine day he had to 
turn his back on their profusion of 
pinks and lilies and hyacinths, had to 
leave his cell with its wealth of bric-a- 
brac and ornamentation, the copious 
contributions of mistaken devotion, had 
to say a long good-bye to his charming 
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For many years there has been no 
child allowed within the prison with 
its mother. And since the dramatic 
hanging of Pike, only relatives and in- 
timate friends have ever been allowed 
to visit the convicts, and no ovations of 
any sort have been permitted for the 
especial benefit of prisoners individual- 
ly. 

No longer is it thought to be a wise 
policy to oblige prisoners to keep their 
eyes on the ground for fear that they 
might be suddenly imbued with a de- 





Library, State Prison 


and tearful visitors, and face alone the 
dreadful fact of death,—forced to jump 
this ‘bank and shoal of time’ into eter- 
nity, as a penalty, with his hands stain- 
ed with the life-blood of innocent fel- 
low creatures.” 

To-day, things are quite different at 
the New Hampshire State Prison. The 
old idea of making the convicts wear 
two-colored clothes has been super- 
seded by the modern idea of providing 
each man with plain, serviceable clothes, 
with a new allotment whenever it be- 
comes necessary. 


sired for freedom. Rather, prison au- 
thorities encourage their inmates to see 
and enjoy all of nature that is possible 
within the close confines of the brick 
walls. Play during the recreation period 
is the best thing possible to make the 
men forget, at least for the time being, 
their sad predicament. So, they are 
given all the time that can be reasonably 
expected in order that they might play. 

In the summer time, the men are 
given almost an hour to do as they 
please in the yard. Some of them turn 
to baseball and there is a hot session of 
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strike outs and home runs. Others re- 
sort to the old game of “snap the whip” 
and they enter into it with an abandon- 
ment which seems to proclaim the fact 
that they are trying to forget those sor- 
rows heaped upon them by confine- 
ment. 

Others give their attention to the 
little mongrel dog that runs around in 
the yard and enters into the play with 
the men just as intently as they. The 
little dog came to the door of the prison 
one day after being run over by an au- 
tomobile, and he has stayed there ever 
since. Prison officials from a neighbor- 
ing state who came to the institution in 
Concord to pay an inspection visit, were 
greatly interested in him and the bene- 
ficial effect he had on the convicts. Sev- 
eral weeks later, the governor of that 
state presented his own state prison with 
a thoroughbred dog. Although the pup- 
py at the New Hampshire prison cost 
nothing and has no pedigree, apparent- 
ly, there are those who have a love for 
the little mongrel and they would not 
part with him for ten thoroughbreds. 

Prisoners now get paid for the work 
they do in the chair factory within the 
prison. Each man is placed on piece 
work, a system that was inaugurated 
last March, and can earn an amount 
equal to the effort that he exerts. Some 
of them earn as high as $35 a month. 
and others earn less than $20 a month. 
And there is a hustle about the factory 
that was not apparent before they went 
on a pay basis. Most of them seem to 
take pride in the work they do. They 
want it to be worthy of their skill. At 
the same time, they want to turn out 
as much as possible for it means money 
for them, or for their dependents. 

The prison authorities are satisfied 
with the bonus system that is now in 
operation. It keeps the minds of the 
men occupied and enlivens their spirits 
—this, contrary to the old belief that 
prisoners should have free time in or- 
der to think over their sins and repent. 
The W. F. Whitney company that has 
charge of the operation, pays the state 
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$1.20 a day for the labor of each prison- 
er. The company itself furnishes the 
taw materials. The company fares 
better under this system for the men 
are more careful of their work and turn 
out more than they formerly did. 

The money earned by the men in the 
chair factory can be spent for anything 
within reason. If the tobacco fur- 
nished by the state does not suit their 
taste, they are privileged to buy at 
wholesale prices their favorite brands. 
All kinds of toilet articles, gum, candy 
and miscellaneous articles may be like- 
wise procured from the warden or his 
deputy. 

Any time they are in their cells, the 
prisoners may smoke. A _ period is 
given after every meal so that they 
might drag on the old brier pipe, or 
smoke a cigarette or two. In some 
cases, a prisoner sitting in his cell smok- 
ing a pipe and reading looks fairly com- 
fortable. The addition of a few shelves, 
several pictures on the walls, small rugs 
on the floor and books here and there 
all helps to make the crude cell more 
like a dwelling. But, there are other 
cells, colder and more repulsive than 
though they were empty. 

Among other privileges, prisoners are 
allowed to have radios in their cells. 
It is recounted that one of the men re- 
ceived the news of President Harding’s 
death as soon as any one in the City of 
Concord, and communicated the tidings 
to the warden. Another man who lis- 
tened in to the market reports one even- 
ing spoke to the warden in the morning 
and told him that he should lay in a 
stock of onions. “Why?” asked the 
warden in amazement. “Why!” ejacu- 
lated the prisoner, “because they are 
selling for a dollar a hundred pounds 
in New York. Pretty cheap, I call it!” 
The warden happened to have plenty of 
onions at the time and so the next day 
each man had a dish of that vegetable 
with his meal. 

Several years ago, a sum of money 
was appropriated by the legislature to 
allow Warden Clarke to buy a radio 
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and loud speaker with which to enter- 
tain the imprisoned men. The plan of 
wiring each cell individually and provid- 
ing each man with earphones so that he 
could listen in or not as he wished oc- 
curred to the warden at that time, but 
the expense of such an undertaking was 
too great and so he dismissed the idea. 
Concerts are given every once in a 
while and the men like it. Some of 
them sit and read newspapers through- 
out the concert, dropping their papers 
to listen to those parts in which they 
are interested. Others sit and listen to 
the entire concert. 

Reading is an interesting occupation 
for some of the inmates. One man 
who ‘has a long term of imprisonment, 
is studying law and has bought out of 
his own money a number of law books. 
A library of 5,000 books, well cata- 
logued by one of the men who made 
a special study of the latest methods 
for that purpose, is accessible to all in- 
mates. 

Those who are musically inclined have 
a chance to play with the prison band 
which meets for rehearsal four and 
sometimes five times a week. The men 
take their work seriously and it is sur- 
prising how quickly some of them learn 
the intricacies of ‘their instruments. 
One man who works in the supply de- 
partment is so engrossed in his playing 
that he studies the music during his 
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spare time there. Herbert W. Odlin 
of Concord has gone to the prison four 
and five times a week for the past 
fifteen years in order to train the band. 
The results of his efforts were recently 
manifested at a concert given to out- 
siders in the prison chapel. 

Night School is held during the week 
for those who are desirous of improv- 
ing themselves. A number of them who 
had a struggle to speak English when 
they first entered the institution are fast 
becoming grammarians. This school is 
in the charge of Chaplain, Rev. Whit- 
man S. Bassett. 

To the warden, Charles B. Clarke, 
belongs the credit for the splendid spirit 
within the New Hampshire reforma 
tory, for reformatory it is. He is the 
kindest of men, genial and sympathetic. 
Yet he has a system of proceedure that 
must be observed. He knows all of the 
127 prisoners by name and he likewise 
knows the faults and the excellencies 
of each. It has been through his ef- 
forts for his “boys” that the prison is 
now one of the most up-to-date insti- 
tutions in the United States. 

Warden Clarke believes that a good 
many of the men are now confined not 
so much because of their badness as 
their misfortune. With that philosophy 
for a basis, he conducts the New Hamp- 
shire State Prison. 





WINDY SKIES 


By A. PEARLE CARTER 


Windy skies, and the roving clouds, 
Like ragged beggars run 

To snatch with pilfering fingers 
The pale gold of the sun. 


Windy skies, and the birches sway 
With a dancer’s pliant grace, 

And wavering shadows on the lawn 
Weave patterns of lace. 
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Election Results in New Hampshire 


By A REPUBLICAN CONTRIBUTOR 


HE election was no less of a Re- 
publican victory in New Hamp- 
shire than in the Nation at large. 
A Democratic Governor and Congress- 
man, as well as a majority in the House 
of Representatives were all replaced by 
Republicans. But this only tells a small 
part of the significance of this election. 


Coolidge polled 42,000 more votes 
than John W. Davis. While Senator 
Keyes was elected by a majority of 
about 31,000. 

In 1923 Congressman Rogers carried 
the first district by more than 6,000. 
Fletcher Hale carried that district this 
year by a majority of over 8,000. Con- 
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Congressman-elect, 


Two years ago New Hampshire gave a 
Democratic Governor a majority of over 
8,000. This year it elected a Repub- 
lican Chief Executive by about 13,000, 
an overturn of some 21,000 votes. 
Practically 100,000 people cast their 
ballots for Calvin Coolidge, some 5,000 
more votes than were cast for Harding 
in the Republican landslide of 1920. 


Wason, 
Second District 


gressman Wason was elected in the 
second District over William Barry by 
17,000 votes. 

The Republicans will take complete 
control of all branches of the State 
Government. The new Governor will 
be supported by a unanimously Repub- 
lican Council. The Legislature will 
elect a Republican Secretary of State 
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and Treasurer. Nineteen of the twen- 
ty-four Senators are Republican and a 
substantial majority of the House are 
of the same party. 

By an unusually decisive vote the 
people of New Hampshire have deter- 
mined to entrust their Government 
wholly to the Republican party for 
the next two years. There will be no 
more divided responsibility. Deadlocks, 
based on partisan differences of opinion, 
will no longer occur between the Sen- 
ate and the House or between the Gov- 
ernor and his Council. The familiar 
political pastime of “passing the buck” 
can no longer be so easily indulged at 
the expense of the public welfare. The 
electorate has centralized the responsi- 
bility for the passage of laws and the 
administration of the State’s business. 
They will know beyond question to 
whom credit is due for constructive ac- 
complishments, as well as where to 
place the blame for errors and omis- 
sions. It is clearly up to this new Re- 
publican administration to make good in 
all branches of the State Government. 


Sipe LIGHTS ON THE STATE ELECTION 


The state election was remarkably 
free from personalities. It was a clean 
contest between the most popular Dem- 
ocrat New Hampshire has known in our 
generation, and a young’ Republican 
who entered the contest comparatively 
unknown, but who steadily gained the 
confidence and respect of our citizens 
until they gave him a majority on elec- 
tion day which has been exceeded by 
only four Republican Governors. The 
Democrats recognized the critical na- 
ture of the situation. They were ready 
to concede everything in order to save 
the Governor. Trading votes was said to 
be the order of the day. It was common- 
ly reported that many lesser candidates 
were freely sacrificed to secure more 
votes for the head of the Democratic 
state ticket. 

Governor Fred Brown actually polled 
some 4,000 votes more this year than he 
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received during the Democratic landslide 
of 1922, when he was elected by a ma- 
jority of 8,000. He ran 17,000 ahead 
of John W. Davis and received 12,000 
more votes than were polled in New 
Hampshire by the Democratic candi- 
date for President in 1920. Yet John 
G. Winant defeated this exceptionally 
popular man by about 13,000 votes, a 
truly remarkable accomplishment for a 
young man who only a year ago was 
but little known to the general public. 


Governor Brown stood for re-election 
with all the prestige of a creditable two 
years’ administration. That he aspired 
to break the one term precedent does 
not appear to have been an important 
factor in the outcome. Certainly his 
opponent did not use that argument in 
his campaign. Neither were there any 
striking issues at stake in this state elec- 
tion. It would appear that Coolidge’s 
exceptional popularity and John Wi- 
nant’s frank and sincere character were 
the chief considerations in determining 
the results. 


Fletcher Hale’s victory in the Sec- 
ond Congressional District was an- 
other personal tribute to a man of high 
character who developed unexpected 
ability and eloquence as a campaigner. 
His opponent, Congressman Rogers, 
had previously carried the District 
against John Scammon by over 6,000. 
Rogers is a successful lawyer, an able 
speaker with an appealing personality 
and very popular throughout his Dis- 
trict. To turn a 6,000 Democratic ma- 
jority to a 8,000 Republican victory is 
an accomplishment Fletcher Hale may 
well be proud of. 


La FOLLETTE 


La Follette polled about 9,000 votes 
in New Hampshire. Most of these 
were drawn from Democratic sources 
in the industrial centers. Fighting Bob 
had the support of an influential part 
of the State Federation of Labor and 
of the Railroad employees. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE NATIONAL 
ELECTION 


That independent vote which pays al- 
legiance to measures and individuals 
rather than to parties has usually drawn 
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volved. Insurgent leadership in Con- 
gress has come from the Republicans 
ever since the revolt against the auto- 
cratic control of legislation exercised 
by Joe Cannon and his associates. 


Henry W. Keyes, Senator-elect 


its chief strength from the Republican 
ranks. The Republican party controls 
no large block of states, like the solid 
south, which go overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic irrespective of who the candi- 
dates may be or what issues are in- 


Roosevelt Jed the Progressive party 
movement of 1912 and his followers 
were chiefly Republicans. This year 
Senator LaFollette, a man who has 
practically suppressed the Democratic 
party in his own state, and who has sat 
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Fletcher Hale, 
Congressman-elect, First District 


for twenty years as a Republican in the 
United States Senate, led a third party. 
But in striking contrast to previous 
movements of this sort, the bulk of La 
Follette’s 4,000,000 votes in this elec- 
tion came from the Democrats. This 
is clearly shown by an analysis of the 
results from various angles. In the 
first place Coolidge polled the unequal- 
ed total of 16,000,000 votes, twice as 
many as his leading opponent. 

The normally Republican North Cen- 
tral and Western States which La Fol- 
lette had ‘hoped to carry, all went for 
Coolidge except Wisconsin. To cap 
the climax, eight states which elected 
Democratic Governors at the same time 
expressed their preference for retain- 
ing a Republican President in_ the 
White House. 

Never in the history of the country 
have we seen such an avalanche of in- 
dependent votes. It is no longer con- 
fined to the Western States. There is 
no use in shutting our eyes to the truth. 
This year we find the East almost as 
independent as the West. Coolidge 
carried New York by 800,000 yet Al 
Smith was elected by 150,000 majority. 
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Coolidge ran 600,000 ahead of Davis 
in Ohio, but that state re-elected Do- 
haney, its Democratic Governor by 
150,000. 

Still nearer home, Coolidge carried 
Massachusetts by over 400,000. Yet 
Gillette with all the prestige of his long 
service in Congress and as speaker was 
barely elected to the United States Sen- 
ate by less than 20,000. Compared to 
these startling examples of party irreg- 
ularity New Hampshire Republicans 
may well consider themselves fortunate 
in the uniformly successful outcome 
of their state election. It is true that 
the insidious vice of cutting the ticket 
has even crept into the ranks of the 
old time, regular Republicans, who 
formerly so bitterly denounced that 
evil practice. Some of these extremely 
conservative old liners openly rebelled 
against liberal leadership of the Repub- 
lican party in the Granite State; never- 
theless the party as a whole fared re- 
markably well as compared with many 
other states which are normally more 
strongly Republican than New Hamp- 
shire. 





John G. Winant, Governor-elect 
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CooLIpDGE STRONGER THAN THE 
PARTY 


The outstanding feature of the Na- 
tional election, plain for everyone to 
see, is the remarkable and universal 
popularity of Calvin Coolidge. Not 
only did he receive more votes than 
were ever before cast for any Presi- 
dent, but he actually had a margin of 
4,000,000 over the combined strength 
of his two opponents. 

The personality of candidates rather 
than party allignment or party regulari- 
ty seems to have been the controlling 
factor in the minds of the _ public 
throughout the country. Ordinarily 
the unprecedented vote cast for the Re- 
publican candidate for President would 
indicate an overwhelming Republican 
majority in Congress. But here again 
party lines have broken down and many 
local candidates must have run far be- 
hind the head of the ticket. The Re- 
publicans will have a nominal majority 
of 59 in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. But allowing for the 15 
LaFollette Congressmen, it will give an 
actual majority of 29. 

In the Senate the margin of Coolidge 
Republicans is even smaller. If we 
class La Follette and his following with 
the opposition, it leaves a Republican 
working majority in the Senate, of 4 
or 5. 

DemocraTic DIsORGANIZATION 


The Democratic Party as a National 
force seems for the moment to be sad- 
ly disorganized. To be sure the solid 
south stood loyal to its old time tradi- 
tions. In many cases local candidates 
won out for Governor or for Congress 
despite the Coolidge landslide. But 
the extent to which dissention and in- 
dependent voting have undermined their 
National organization is shown by the 
fact that in 13 states the Democratic 
‘party actually ran third. Doubtless the 
bitter and prolonged conflict an the 
Democratic National Convention, the 


cleavage on the League of Nations is- 
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sue, and religious dissentions, all con- 
tributed to that result. But there was 
no binding force to reunite these con- 
flicting elements. The two dominant 
parties no longer present opposing 
fundamental political principles. In 
an election which hinged not on plat- 
forms representing clear cut differ- 
ences of political policy, but on the 
personality of candidates, the Demo- 
crats were bound to lose heavily. They 
were seriously divided at the outset. 
The two men at the head of their ticket 
were wholly incongruous they _repre- 
sented widely varying forms of politi- 
cal belief. To couple them together 
was a weak and inconsistent piece of 
political expediency. They neutralized 
each other. The insincerity of the ex- 
pedient was too apparent. 

Above all they were opposed by 
strong positive personalities, in the Na- 


tional candidates of the Republican 
Party and of the Radical movement. 
Whatever one may think of La Fol- 


lette’s program there can be no question 
of the positive aggressive nature of the 
man or of the campaign which he 
waged. He has been consistent in his 
record and position throughout the long 
term of his public service. As a re- 
sult he drew to himself most of the 
radical following in the Democratic 
ranks. 

Coolidge, on the other hand made an 
equally strong appeal to a much larger 
element throughout the country. His 
deliberate careful habit of thought, his 
common sense and general stability ap- 
pealed to the conservatives. His clear 
cut, definite position on important is- 
sues, his courage and independence ap- 
pealed to the Liberals. They did not 
forget his open fight against some of 
the most powerful and _ reactionary 
forces in the last Congress. As a re- 
sult the independent states of the West, 
this year followed Coolidge. He also 
had the support of most of Roosevelt’s 


lieutenants in Progressive Party of 
1912. 











THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


HE New Hampshire State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs was or- 
ganized in Concord by Mrs. Lilian 
C. Streeter in October, 1895, with the 
avowed object of uniting the women of 
New Hampshire in non-partisan work 
for the benefit of the state. 
At the first annual meeting of the 


has grown. Twenty-five clubs respond- 
ed to the call for the original meeting, 
while now the Federation has a 
membership of one hundred forty- 
one clubs representing over twelve thou- 
sand women. 

It is financed by a per capita tax from 
every club woman whose club has join- 





Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter, 
Founder of New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


Federation in November, 1896, the sub- 
jects considered were first “Our Flag,” 
New Hampshire in Educational 
matters, New Hampshire in Charity 
Work, New Hampshire in Literature 
and Art, and Woman’s work in _ For- 
estry, and ever since that time the Fed- 
eration has steadily progressed in work 
for the benefit of the state, its scope 


ed the State Federation. Not all clubs 
are federated but by this affiliation 
with others, a better understanding of 
the problems of other communities is 
felt, a broader vision is obtained and an 
opportunity is presented for both giv- 
ing and receiving help. Pettiness and 
selfishness succomb to one of the larg- 
est things in life—a helpful interest in 
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others. The aim is to be part of the 
forces that are at work to make things 
better. As Mrs. Winter, past president 
of the General Federation has said, “It 
would not be worth while for us to come 
together if we did not believe that every 
wrong and failure can be cured, if we 
did not come in faith, hope and joy.” 

The present president is Mrs. Clara 
Merriman Fellows of Tilton. The Ex- 
ecutive Board is subdivided into depart- 
ments that carry on their special work as 
follows : 

The Art Committee plans for the 
coming year, to work to abolish the vul- 
gar and impertinent bill-boards that 
now desecrate our New Hampshire 
scenery everywhere, to co-operate along 
civic lines in creating more interest in 
home gardens, and to influence school- 
children in the conservation of wild 
flowers. 

The Civic Committee is broadening 
its scope this year in trying to bring to 
the consciousness of the women of the 
state a sense that they already share in 
the responsibility for conditions as they 
are, and that from now on they will be 
more responsible than ever for things 
as they shall be. For that reason this 
committee will try to point out some 
ways in which they can use their citi- 
zenship to improve every aspect of our 
local, state and national life. 

The Education Committee’s chief aim 
is to co-operate, in a helpful way, with 
the school administration. It is an out- 
standing agency, ready and willing to 
aid the school department of our state. 
It tries, through the various clubs, to 
carry into the schools pictures, books, 
playground apparatus and milk. Clubs 
are urged to hold meetings to create 
among club members a love for learn- 
ing and a desire for knowledge. Un- 
der this Committee, the Literary and 
Library Extension Department presents, 
as often as funds are available, a Trav- 
elling Library to the Public Library 
Commission. Each year they co-oper- 
ate with this commission for the ob- 
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servance of Book Week, providing 
special programs. 

The policy of the Forestry Committee, 
a committee dating from the day of the 
organization of the Federation, has been 
to create an interest in the general sub- 
ject of conservation especially in con- 
servation of forests, looking for prompt 
action, with the view to increasing fu- 
ture results. They urge work for the 
protection of shade trees along the road 
sides and for a wide spread interest in 
protecting and increasing our forests. 

The Department of Home Econom- 
ics, having the co-operation of the Ex- 
tension Service of the University, has 
been able to improve very materially 
home conditions in the state during the 
past few years and advises club women 
how to work more intelligently for the 
ideal home. 

The Legislative Committee is to bring 
before the Executive Board the follow- 
ing bills for approval, but as yet noth- 
ing has been endorsed: Enforcement of 
the Prohibition Laws, Ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment, Support 
of the Maternity and Infancy work, 
Necessary buildings for the University 
and Keene Normal School and the Re- 
codification of the Divorce Laws. 

Along the lines of Public Health, the 
Federation always endorses the work 
of the State Board of Health. Since 
the passage of the Maternity Bill, for 
which the Federation worked, the 
Board of Health has been able to em- 
ploy seven nurses doing pre-natal and 
preventive work in eight counties of the 
state. 

The Branch interested in Music is 
striving to educate the people to care 
more for really good music and to create 
a demand for better music in Motion 
Picture Houses. 

Those studying Citizenship will look 
into our Foreign Relations following 


the suggestions of the General Federa- 
tion. 


During the past two years a Junior 
Department has been organized, thereby 
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hoping to engage the attention of the 
young people in club matters. 

The Federation maintains three Funds 
which practically every club contributes 
to, in addition to their dues. These 
Funds are Scholarship, Prosperity and 
one to help the Children’s Aid and Pro- 
tective Society. The Scholarship Fund 
was started by the late Mrs. Mary P. 
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been educated since 1905. At present 
there are eight of these teachers in 
small communities and it is hoped that 
they may be a means of promoting com- 
munity spirit and be a force for broader 


citizenship. 
As the club work has grown the 
duties have increased equally. The 


President finds her share arduous and 





Mrs. Clara Merriman Fellows, 
President of New Hampshire Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 


Woodworth and continued by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Isaac Hill, for the purpose of 
bettering the conditions in rural schools. 
The Fund at present is paying the 
maintenance of eight girls at the 
Normal Schools with the understand- 
ing that these young teachers give the 
first two years of teaching to the rural 
schools, or the one room buildings in 
New Hampshire. Fifty-four girls have 


it is with difficulty she can reach all 
parts of the state. The plan was form- 
ulated to divide the state into eight dis- 
tricts, with a chairman in each district. 
These chairmen have charge of a Con- 
ference in their section every year and 
to finance these conferences and the 
President’s expenses there to, a Fund 
known as the Prosperity Fund was es- 
tablished, the interest of which is used 
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Mrs. Charles P. Ban- 
had charge of the 


for this purpose. 
croft has always 
Fund. 

The third Fund was established for 
the Children’s Aid and Protective So- 
ciety. The aim of the Federation was 
to raise sufficient money to pay the sal- 
ary of an assistant for the Society but 
as salaries have increased, the Fund has 
had to grow. Mrs. George F. Morris 
has been chairman of this Fund. 

The Federation issues a montily Bul- 
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letin besides having the use of a page 
once a week in the Manchester Union, 
so with these two opportunities, the 
publicity is well cared for. 

This brief summary of the depart- 
mental work of the New Hampshire 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and their 
plans for the future explains how it 
functions for better citizenship, improv- 
ed social conditions and for sane, con- 
structive living. 


AN ELECTRICAL HOME 
By Marion H. Ray 


A safe and sane servant, forever at hand, 
Unhampered by “time off,” is yours to command. 
A touch of the finger on magical switch,— 

Each task is accomplished with never. a hitch. 
Wake up in the morning to furnace warmed air, 
Heat water for shaving while wife curls her hair, 
Downstairs for the oatmeal, in “fireless” well done, 
Proceed to “perk” coffee, boil eggs—My, what fun! 
Wife washes the dishes by “current,” of course, 


“Vacs” floors, does the baking with “juice’’ from that source. 
Guests coming for luncheon? Have waffles for three, 
Creamed chicken, smooth ice cream and clear amber tea. 
A bit of fine sewing? The power machine’s there. 

Too warm here for comfort? A fan cools the air. 

A dinner from “fireless’—the dishes soon done— 

By warm glowing fireplace an evening of fun. 

Cigar quickly lighted from glow near at hand, 

Then plug in the “wireless’—hear Paul Whiteman’s band. 
Upstairs with the heat pad,—no worries at all. 

Alarms, fire and burglar—a phone in the hall. 

What aim is more worthy, wherever you roam, 

Than warmly admiring, 

Than greatly desiring, 

Than quickly acquiring 

















RESEARCH FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE FARMS 


By Henry BaILey STEVENS 


66 "LL give a million dollars,” An- 
drew Carnegie is reported as 
having said, “to any man who 

will show me how to decrease the cost 

of a ton of steel ten cents.” 

Acting on a similar principle, 294 
American industrial concerns now em- 
ploy no less than 11,000 scientists de- 
voting their time to research prob- 
lems. One company alone maintains 


a yearly budget of ten million dollars 
wholly for investigational work. Mod- 
modern 


ern business realizes that 





“Penka Howie” 

of 688 pounds 

science is its life-blood. It is the lab- 

oratory and not the counting room 
that actually pays the dividends. 

If industry thus relies so thoroughly 
upon research, how much more does 
education. With such rapidity has 
our knowledge grown that text-books 
have worn out about as quickly as 
overcoats; and every few years 
Science, like our bodies, acquires a 
completely new skin. 

It transpired, therefore, that in the 
development of the land-grant colleges 


of the country, research—particularly 
agricultural research—was soon rec- 
ognized as fundamental. This great 
complex industry is inherently related 
to public interests as well as unwield- 
ly for private development. The na- 
tion had pursued the policy of moving 
on to new soil instead of developing 
the old, much as automobile owners 
turn over their used cars for new 
models. It had never at all adequate- 
ly studied its agricultural resources, 
nor attempted to recharge its soil 


of the College Herd who has made a record 


of butter fat. 


power. So in 1887 Congress passed 
the Hatch Act, establishing in each 
state an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, which was usually connected 
with the state agricultural college. 
Most of the states were quick to sup- 
plement the Federal funds with legis- 
lative appropriations; and the great 
development in agricultural science 
which has come within the past gener- 
ation has been largely due to the dis- 
coveries of these outposts. 

In New Hampshire it is only within 
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the last four years that state funds 


have been made available, and the 
great bulk of the work has been neces- 
sarily concerned with Federal projects. 
In these the reputation earned has 
been enviable. 

An international authority on 
animal genetics, Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
after examining the experiments in 
sheep breeding at Durham, called 
them more extensive and better de- 
vised than any others in this field in 
the world. So impressed with this 
work have been the heirs of Dr. Al- 
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large domestc animals in the world. 
Here the underlying principles of ani- 
mal metabolism are being studied 
with an efficiency hitherto impossible; 
and visiting scientists from all ‘over 
the world have come to study the 
improved apparatus. It is a matter 
of pride that several other states and 
countries are planning to duplicate 
the respiration chamber, which the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture says may have a “profound 
influence on the development of nu- 
trition inquiry.” Every  stockman 





The Respiration Chamber which gives the Key to Balanced Rations. 


exander Graham Bell that they have 
turned over to the New Hampshire 
Station the principal animals of his 
famous flock, which he had developed 
over a long period of years with as 
much zeal as he spent in the produc- 
tion of the telephone. 

The New Hampshire Station was 
also selected by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington as its partner 
in its investigations in the field of ani- 
mal nutrition; and with the last few 
years Dr. S. C. Benedict of that insti- 
tution has erected at Durham the first 
inexpensive respiration chamber for 


knows the important results which 
have already come from the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to livestock 
feeding, and the possibilities of fur- 
ther improvements are being watched 
with great interest. 

In similar fashion word has recently 
been received from various parts of 
South Africa of appreciation of the 
New Hampshire experiments in the 
control of termites, the white ants 
which destroy the timbers of build- 
ings. 

These are only examples of the 
contributions being made by the New 
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Hampshire Station to the common 
fund of agricultural science. In many 
other experiments it has been possible 
to tackle problems of particular state 
interest; and there has been steadily 
mounting a pile of information in re- 
gard to soil, fertilizer, crop and animal 
conditions which has made the Sta- 
tion the center of the present cam- 
paign for agricultural improvement. 
The reader may find detailed results 
of work in the annual reports and in 
Station Bulletin 199, entitled “Dig- 
ging up Facts for New Hampshire 
Farms.” The following are only a 
few of the accomplishments: 
Development of a definite orchard 
program, which it is estimated would 
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“New Hampshire 500” ensilage corn,. 
which on certain types of soil has out-- 
classed other varieties; the Granite 
State cucumber; and improved 
timothy. 

Original tests of certified seed po- 
tatoes, which have meant an annual 
average increase of 65 bushels per acre 
over common stock in countless field 
demonstrations. 

Perfection of control measures for 
such devastating pests and diseases 
as late blight on potatoes, apple scab, 
codling moth, apple maggot, brown- 
tail moth, etc., three of which it is es- 
mated do an annual damage of $215,- 
COO in the state. 

Institution of the campaign against 








Selecting timothy to secure an improved strain. 


mean an annual increase of $350,000 
in the apple crop if applied to a fourth 
of the bearing trees of the state. 

Proof of the possibilities of alfalfa, 
soy beans and other legumes, and in- 
itiation of the campaign for their use 
in the dairy ration to cut down the 
farm grain bill. 

Variety tests with field corn, oats, 
field beans, soy beans, wheat, root 
crops, forage crops, apples, peaches, 
plums, cherries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, peas and tomatoes to deter- 
mine the kinds best suited to New 
Hampshire conditions. 

Creation of special strains such as 


white diarrhea of chickens which is 
actually eradicating a disease that a 
few years ago was destroying 50 per 
cent of the chickens hatched within 
our borders. 

Development of New MHampshire- 
grown certified seed potatoes, which 
this year will probably amount to 
about 25,000 bushels. 

Maintenance of the analysis service 
which tests feeding stuffs, fertilizers 
and seeds, thus making it possible for 
the State Department of Agriculture 
to prevent the sale of materials which 
are fraudulently misrepresented or 
which have no value. This service 
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protects our $12,000,000 annual pur- 
chase of feeds and $600,000 purchase 
of fertilizers. 

A study of these results will show 
the close connection between the Ex- 
periment Station and the Extension 
Service. The former is the testing 
place where projects are first tried out 
before broadcasting over the state as 
a whole. It is the factory where the 
goods are made which extension 
agents carry to the remote farms of 
the various counties. And herein lies 
one of the main problems of the Ex- 
periment Station. With the develop- 
ment of the extension work the de- 
mands upon the research branch for 
specialized information are greatly in- 
creased, and the responsibility for 
leadership in the development of ag- 
ricultural knowledge is greatly ac- 
centuated. As a recent report by J. 
C. Kendall, director of the Station, 
puts it: 

“The situation is similar to that of 
a manufacturing concern which for- 
merly handled all business by corre- 
spondence, but which later sent out 
agents who demonstrated and sold its 
wares in a wholesale fashion. This 
policy would inevitably react and 
change the conditions at the home of- 
fice. The immediate contact between 
the factory and the consumer might 
become less, but the total volume of 
business would become much greater. 
The factory would have to enlarge to 
keep the supply up to the demand. 
The whole business would have to be 
administered with more scrupulous 
care and watchfulness; for an error 
would be multiplied many times. The 
necessity of foreseeing the trend of 
business and matching the supply of 
a given product with the probable fu- 
ture demand would be ever-present.” 

Today there are several problems 
of vital importance to the agriculture 
of New Hampshire which demand an 
answer, and on which research should 
be started at once. One of these is 
the question of soils) New Hamp- 
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shire has greatly varied soil character- 
istics, which the plots at Durham can 
not by their nature represent. Scien- 
tific research in soils and crops on rep- 
resentative areas has already been de- 
layed far too long through lack of 
funds. The same is true in regard to 
the problem of marketing; our steps 
in this field should be made on the ba- 
sis of careful investigation of facts. 
Research in forestry has been re- 
quested of all the New England states, 
and New Hampshire, with its great 
forest interests and jits innumerable 
farm woodlots should certainly do its 
share. 

In home economics, research is 
greatly needed to back up the import- 
ant extension activities already under 
way. The great field of rural engi- 
neering, with its important problems 
of drainage, sewage, electricity and 
other farm power, has as yet been 
scarcely approached. 

It is one of the healthy signs at the 
University of New Hampshire that a 
considerable body of research is car- 
ried on by departments which have 
no specific appropriations for it. An- 
nouncement was recently made that 
workers in the department of chem- 
istry, for example, had perfected for 
the first time in history, a method of 
producing the.rare metal, uranium, in 
large quantities and in a high degree 
of purity. Scholars have come from 
across the continent and from foreign 
countries to pursue studies in this 
subject. Investigations in physics 
and mathematics have also attracted 
national attention. Yet, willing and 
anxious as are members of the staff 
to undertake problems of research, 
they cannot do so as a rule when 
loaded down with the necessary teach- 
ing requirements. The institution of 
a definite research system will per- 
haps be one of the future develop- 
ments of the University, as a whole. 
In the meantime, there is the pressing 
necessity of completing the structure 
for agricultural research in the state, 
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which the federal government has so 
admirably started. 

New Hampshire’s agriculture is a 
$40,000,000 annual business. If it 
were run on the basis of the large in- 
dustrial concerns, it certainly would 
not hesitate to put one per cent of its 
annual output into research. Yet in- 
stead of $400,000, the present state 
and federal appropriations combined 
amount to only $37,000, of which only 
$7,000 is paid by the state. New 
Hampshire ranks among the lowest of 
the states in its support of agricul- 
tural research. 
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Bad as is the tax situation for the 
New Hampshire farmer, it is greatly 
aggravated by the taxes levied by 
unrecognized assessors—the _insect 
pests and plant and animal diseases, 
which render a yearly bill estimated 
at $3,500,000. This tax is paid in full 
except as science, coming to our res- 
cue, beats the tribute down. How 
much greater may be the tax paid to 
Ignorance, that greatest enemy of 
them all, we do not know. Our hope 
lies in education, and the hope of ed- 
ucation. is research. 





One of the Tax Collectors. 





GOD IS RIGHT HERE 


By Francis W. CRrooKER 


I rode across the country 
Just at the break of day 
When all man’s world was quiet, 
And nature had its say. 
The road was lined with beauty, 
A vision in every rod— 
Every branch and flower 
Talked to me of God. 


Of all the pages written— 
The world contains no end. 

No pen like that of nature 
Can such conviction send; 

For every branch and flower 
And every tree and bough, 


Sings of its creator 


They seem to know just how; 
And always in the morning, 
Whenever I draw near, 





I’m sure to hear them whisper— 
God is right here. 
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The little tender blossom, 
The Lilac and the Fern 
The Sumac and the Hemlock 
Each will take its turn; 

Each one has a duty 
And a message for us all; 
For us they have a lesson 
If we but hear the call. 
Each one has a greeting, 
Whenever we draw near 
Just listen! They are saying— 
God is right here. 


No room for scoffing doubter 
Who goes along the road; 
No matter what his pleasure, 
No matter what his load. 

If he will only listen 
To the voices he can hear— 
All doubt and contradiction, 
I’m sure will disappear. 
There’s a song in every blossom 
There’s a message of good cheer, 
Everything is telling that 
God is right here. 


The flowers tell the children 

How to fill the world with cheer; 
The Oak tree tells us old folks 

How to meet the trials here; 
We must not pass too quickly 

Lest we miss the message 
That will help us on our way. 

If you never hear them speaking, 
You do not know the power 

There is in every tree-top 
And every little flower. 

To me they preach a sermon 
The voice is loud and clear, 

For everything is saying :— 
“God Is Right Here.” 


And as I went my journey, 
Along the green clad way, 

A voice was stirred within me, 
A voice that seemed to say :— 

We are all upon a highway 
That leads us up to God. 

I hear it in the tree tops 
In every wave and nod; 

And then a tiny flower 
Just whispered in my ear:— 

“This is the road to Heaven and 
God Is Right Here.” 
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ANNACE, AN INDIAN STORY 


By GERTRUDE WEEKS MARSHALL 


Deep lay the snow, in the northern winter woods 

Where great, gray, lichen-covered tree columns stood, 
Interlocked, like arms were their branches, stark and bare, 
That swayed, crackled and snapped in the frosty air; 
While the dark pine trunks, huge, stately and tall 

Seemed like the pillars of some old Egyptian hall. 

The winter woods were cozy with white, fluffy snow, 
And thick, evergreen branches, that grew low 

And sheltered the little creatures whose home was there, 
Cris-crossing the snow, were their tracks everywhere, 
And in some places, were those of larger, fiercer beasts, 
That sought the helpless, little ones upon which to feast. 
Crevasses, by immense, windfallen trees, were the lairs, 
Deep in their winter sleep, of indolent, black bears, 
Through this animal inhabited, winter wilderness, 

Swiftly and surely, on snowshoes, came Annace, 

The mysterious Indian, who brought sands of gold 

To the white settlements, and when it was sold 

Silently, unseen, disappeared, whence none could tell, 
And wisely, Annace had kept his secret well 

For these invaders, he knew, would wrest the land, 

That held his treasure, from him with ruthless hand; 
Carefully planned, were his visits, just before a snowfall 
In winter, and in summer, skilfully, he covered all 

The trail; many attempted, but could not trace 

His way, through the dense, unbroken, forest maze. 
Sometimes his precious merchandise was carried far 

Into New England, then again to some village in Canada, 
As, from the forest, he emerged into the rough roads, 
Made by the pioneers to connect their lonely, log abodes, 
Backward turned, his thoughts, to when in boyhood days, 
The Indians lived in this fair country that met his gaze, 
And nestled close beneath yon protecting mountain side, 
Were the wigwams and happy people of his Tribe, 

And down the river valley, about a mile or so beyond, 
And sacred held, by them, was the high symetrical mound 
Where Chiefs were buried, and ceremonious Councils held, 
About affairs of War and Peace, in those days of old. 
Skilled too, was his Tribe, in primitive craft, and wrought 
Ornaments of gold which other Indians with wampum, bought; 
And he remembered that in this beautiful, fertile Land 
His people had made their last, courageous stand. 

Now, he and his son, Louis, by the Whites so named, 
Were the last of his race, in this region, that remained; 
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Annace had that, keen, farseeing, sagacious mind, 

Which, occasionally in the American Indian, we find. 
The Strangers were friendly with them, for they fain, 
Knowledge of where the gold was found, would gain. 
They dwelt in the forest by a stream with golden sand, 
And gathered its wealth, while Annace hopefully planned, 
That when enough was obtained of the coveted metal, 
He would send Louis to learn, among the white people, 
Their ways and wisdom, then perhaps he might restore 
Sometime the scattered remnants of his Tribe; once more 
To live in their rich, beloved, native, valley home, 

No longer a friendless and an exiled people to roam. 


With such thoughts he accomplished his errand; 
Then, with a few supplies, returned to his secret Strand. 


The years, with increase in the northern settlements, passed, 
And Annace had made his final, long journey at last; 

Louis came from that splendid School for Indian Youth,* 
Established by one Eleazer Wheelock, in justice and truth. 

In appearance and manner, an educated, cultivated Christian, 
But at heart, like his ancestors, wild, savage and pagan. 

Far away now, were his people, and unwilling to return, 

And live among the Palefaces and their ways to learn; 

So, Louis purchased farms and land with the golden hoard, 
Which Annace, with such forethought, had stored, 

For awhile in civilized manner, the lived and behaved 

But the untrammeled life of his Fathers’ he craved; 

So he built a wigwam, and in customs and ways, 

Lived the Indian free, as in those former, happier days; 

He tamed the fierce animals of the woods as the wolf and bear, 
A moose was taught to draw him on a sledge, afar, 

Some are living now who remember Louis and his queer team, 
As he drove o’er the trails, through forests and across stream. 
Yet among his neighbors, for his integrity, he was held in regard 
And was hospitable always, and willingly with them shared. 
Years afterwards, Annace’s crude outfit for washing gold 

By the stream was discovered, and prospectors, it was told, 
Found particles of the precious ore in quantities small, 

—Not enough for mining—perhaps Annace took all 

There was; but many belleve to this day that somewhere around 
That place, great treasure is hidden, yet to be found. 


This is the story of the Indian Annace, and Louis his son, 
As related to me, by settlers of the days bygone. 

Though the years with most marvelous changes have flown, 
The hamlet and river as “Indian Stream” still are known. 
*Dartmouth 








THE PHANTOM REGIMENT 


By M. F. S. 


watch on the table beside his bed 

and figured that the nurse would 
appear in ten minutes to give him his 
medicine. “This is all ‘tommyrot’, any- 
way, he said over in his mind for the 
several hundredth time, manifesting his 
mental state by agitated movements of 
his right hand through his white beard. 
“All this for just a little heart-attack. 
What if I am seventy-eight? It‘s no 
time to be acting like this. At least, 
not when I’ve spent the last two and 
a half years looking forward to next 
week’s parade. I'll just have to fool 
Jessica and slip out of the house when 
she doesn’t know it if I expect to get 
there, and that’s going to be the biggest 
problem I’ve tackled in years.” 

He thought of his daughter, Jessica, 
who, though extremely busy with many 
war activities, watched over him with a 
solicitude that allowed him but litthe 
freedom. At almost every undertaking 
of his, he was reminded in her warn- 
ings of his age. If he wanted to walk 
out in the evening he was asked if he 
was sure that he would be warm enough. 
He was not allowed to sit by an open 
window because a person of his age 
must be over-careful about draughts. 
He was ordered not to go into the city 
by himself but always to wait until Jes- 
sica’s car could take him. Even his 
food was looked after as carefully as 
though he were a young child, and at 
the least sign of any physical trouble, a 
nurse was summoned. This time the 
care of a nurse was more justifiable 
he realized, and because of the special 
care which he was receiving he felt more 
antagonistic than ever before toward 
his daughter. Since the death of Jim 
in France—Jim, his youngest and favor- 
ite boy—he knew that Jessica was 
watching out for him more than ever 
before. As though he couldn’t take 
Jim’s death in just the same way that 
he knew Jim himself had received it. 


[) watct WATSON looked at his 


Why he had gone through greater ex-— 
periences than Jessica had ever dreamed. 
of, beginning with his fighting at Antie- 
tam fifty-seven years ago; and he had 
brought up three sons and two daugh- 
ters, burying two of his children and his: 
wife, Lucretia. 

In the midst of these reflections he 
was interrupted by the nurse, Miss. 
Flanders, coming in with a cheery smile 
and a tray of medicine. , 

“Seems to me these aren't much more: 
than sugar pills, Miss Flanders.” 

“IT guess we don’t give a person in 
your condition sugar pills, Mr. Watson, 
but perhaps that’s all you'll need bye 
and bye. It depends on how you be- 
have now. Don’t you want me to take 
away these pillows so that you can lie 
down and go to sleep?” 

“No thank you. I'd feel much better’ 
to sit in that chair by the window or 
walk around a bit, Miss Flanders.” 

“You are altogether too energetic, I 
think.” 

David was about to say that he would 
be much better if he could prescribe his 
own treatment when his eyes rested om 
the newspaper that Miss Flanders had 
dropped on his table. He reached for 
it eagerly. He wanted to read about 
the parade of the forty-sixth division 
that he was going to see in New York 
next week. Yes, he was going to see it. 
That was Jim’s division. He had watch- 
ed Jim march away in it and now he 
must see the division come marching 
back again. How fine Jim had looked 
that day. So fine that his eyes had fiil- 
ed right up from mingled pride and 
love and fear. He could remember 
Jim’s last words to him, “We'll be 
marching back right soon, Dad, and 
you'll be waving your arms off at us.” 
And David had said, “You can just bet 
I won’t miss it, Jim.” 

And now Jim’s division had come 
back and was going to march up Fifth 
Avenue the following Monday. To- 
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day was Saturday. He must keep his 
promise to Jim. As much as he hated 
to he would have to deceive Jessica 
somehow and get there. 

Could he dress and leave the house 
secretly when Jessica was out and Miss 
Flanders asleep? Perhaps. And 
should he send a note to his friend, Ed 
Proctor, a block away? He had gone 
to the city with Ed before, and he knew 
that Ed was going in to see his own 
boy march in the parade and could take 


him just as well as not. 
David 


read the newspaper details 
over several times. The parade was to 
start from Washington Arch. He 


would like to get as near there as pos- 
sible. In his imagination he saw the 
soldiers swinging by and heard the stir- 
ring music. He read that gaps would 
be left in the columns where each of 
the soldiers that had died had previous- 
ly marched. 

The door opened and he saw Jessica 


coming towards him with her usual 
vigor. “Why father, you are hot and 
flushed. | Where is Miss Flanders?” 


And she rang a bell which was quickly 
answered. 


“Miss Flanders, what has _ father 
been doing? He has quite a tempera- 
ture.” 


“It was perfectly normal a few min- 
utes ago, Miss Watson.” 

David felt his spirits drop. At the 
sign of any change for the worse, they 
would watch him more carefully than 
ever. Jessica was really tremendously 
good to him and he should be more 
gratful and obedient, he thought, but 
he must see that parade. 

He swallowed the contents of a glass 
the nurse brought him and allowed her 
to remove the pillows behind him and 
straighten the covers. The medicine 
soon worked its influence and David 
fell into a deep sleep. 

When he awoke, objects in the room 
were dimmed by the spring twilight. A 
little breeze fluttered the white curtains. 
He could hear a chorus of birds sing- 
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ing outside in the trees around the gar- 
den. He ate with a relish the small 
amount of food brought to him and 
then fell asleep again. 

The second time he awoke it was 
morning again, but an April rain was 
beating against the windows. Rain fell 
all day. And all day David looked out 
the window watching for the least let- 
ting up of the storm, his spirits and 
physical condition lowering with the 
barometer. Probably it would rain the 
next day too, he thought, and what a 
fool he had been to have thought of 
such a wild scheme. 


The next morning, the sun, sending 
down glorious warm and yellow shafts 
into David’s room, awoke him with its 
brilliancy and warmth. Into the at first 
confused state of his mind came the 
thought, “This is the day of the parade.” 
And then, “It couldn’t be a better day.” 


He sat up in bed. New vigor seem- 
ed to come to him. He must see that 
parade; he was going to see it and no- 
body was going to stop him. The pa- 
rade was to be at noon. Jessica was 
going to be out all the morning and he 
could send Miss Flanders out on an 
errand. 


“Good morning, father,” as the door 
opened. “You're looking better this 
morning. Don’t you think he could sit 
up a few minutes without being tired, 
Miss Flanders?” 

“Yes, | think it would do him good.” 

“Thank you.” David responded. 

“T’m going to be over-seeing the pack- 
ing-rooms to-day and make sure that 
all the refugee clothing is labeled pro- 
perly,” his daughter said to him. “Is 
there anything I can do for you in the 
city, father?” 

“No, Jessica, I don’t think of any- 
thing.’ And he said goodbye to her 
hoping that there was nothing that 
might bring her back before night. 

In twenty minutes he knew that Jes- 
sica would have left the house in her 
car. He would then tell Miss Flanders 
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that he wanted her to take a note to Mr. 
Proctor. 

Miss Flanders willingly brought him 
paper and pencil and consented to take 
the note for him. David realized that 
if Miss Flanders had the slightest ink- 
ling while she was taking the note to 
Ed, that he was hurriedly dressing him- 
self and that the note told Mr. Proctor 
that he would meet him at Sanderson’s 
Drug Store in just half an hour, his 
chances of seeing the parade and keep- 
ing his promise to Jim would be lost. 
And these khoughts excited ‘him ,;so 
much that he had a hard time walking 
up the street to the store. 

David didn’t have to wait long. Five 
mniutes after arriving at the store he 
was climbing into Ed Proctor’s car, 
waving his stick in boyish glee and for- 
getting that he had ever had _§heart- 
trouble. 

“We'll find a place for you all right, 
Dave, in the window we've got. We’re 
going to have a grand old view. I can’t 
wait to see the boys.” David felt Ed’s 
hand on his, sympathetically, and the 
two men looked affectionately into each 
other’s eyes. 

The mere sensation of doing some- 
thing had not seemed so good to David 
for a long time; altogether rejuvenated 
he reached the city. In the throng of 
cars and pedestrians they moved along. 
Excitement charged the air, and both 
men felt it tingle in their veins. When 
they reached Fifth Avenue and saw the 
gorgeous array of bunting, flags and 
streamers, and heard the shouts of the 
people, they stood up in the car, waved 
their canes and threw pennies to the 
darting newsboys. 
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The car drew up at a curb and ,they 
dropped back into their seats. David 
mopped his forehead. “This is great, 
Ed, I’ve had nothing like it for years.” 

They made their way across the 
crowded sidewalk, ascended in an ele- 
vator, and found their places in a win- 
dow around which were already a num- 
ber of people. 


It was past the appointed time for 
the parade and David continually pulled 
out his watch. A faint sound of martial 
music was heard. Heads in the win- 
dows, in the balconies, on the sidewalks, 
and around the lamp-posts moved for- 
ward. The music grew louder and 
louder. Soon the cavalry were riding 
by. Applause filled the air. Paper 
ribbons shot out. Confetti made a 
snowstorm. Now the infantry appear- 
ed, their rifles gleaming. Here and 
there were gaps. Other boys besides 
Jim had not come back. Ashamed of 
his tears, David tried to wink them back, 
and leaned far forward to watch the 
parade with a newly feigned eagerness. 
What was that regiment in gray! They 
made no sound on the pavement yet 
their feet fell and rose in unison. It 
was Jim’s regiment. And yes! There 
was Jim! The last one on the line just 
as when he had marched away! 

“Jim!” David called. Yet his own 
voice sounded faint and far away. 
Still Jim must have heard for he looked 
up at him and waved and then beckoned 
to him. 

At a window far behind them there 
was a commotion, but David knew noth- 
ing of that. He and Jim were march- 
ing together. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


By AticE TowNeE EVELETH 


Within the mind and heart of man there sleep 
Lethargic, or in fear of ban, 

The exquisites of life 

Which keep his soul from sordidness. 

Deep down they root 

Within the fastnesses of inner self, so delicate 

That hardly is there feel of tendrils taking hold. 
Betimes they creep out surfaceward and 

Tremulously peep at men and manners of the mode, 
Yet all too often crumple, withering, and die 

Within that soul who fears to stands alone. 

That one ne’er kens the pulsing joy 
Acknowledgment would give, with real 

Fulfillment of that yearn to live and do! 

In flabby fear that he may stand alone, 

This weakling fails to bear that blossom rare, 

A sublimated self! 

Flaccid, impotent, supine, 

He yields to what mere humans may opine, 

There’s just a flicker of the spark divine, and it goes out. 


Those exquisites ! 
Must they be always rent and torn? 


Public Opinion, mere 

Public Opinion, 

A fleeting arrow that, 

And yet a piercing barbed shaft 
When toward the soul of man is borne! 











CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Clippings from the State Press 


The Winant Vote 


From a certain quarter, whience, 
for the past year there has come per- 
sistent, malicious and at times illegal 
warfare upon Captain John G. Winant, 
there is now in evidence a studied at- 
tempt to belittle the victory at the polls 
of the Governor-elect by comparing 
his majority on November 4 with that 
of President Coolidge in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The writer in question fails to say 
in this connection, what is the truth, 
that in every state of the Union the 
Republican candidate for President 
received a larger vote than the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor. He 
fails to say that seven states car- 
ried by Coolidge elected Demo- 
cratic governors. His indictment of 
Captain Winant for securing fewer 
votes than the President is a criti- 
cism of every Republican leader in 
this country who sought to become 
the Chief Executive of a State. 

Turning from the vote of the na- 
tion and of the state on November 
4 to that of New Hampshire in past 


years, we find that since the Re- 
publican party took the field in the 
Granite State in 1857 there have 


been 46 elections of a governor. In 
these elections the Republicans have 
been successful 42 times and the Dem- 
ocrats, four times. 


Not one of the Democrats and 
only four of the Republicans have 
been elected by majorities as large 
as that which Governor-elect Winant 
received this month. 

These efforts to discredit Captain 
Winant will fail, just as those of 
previous months have failed. The 
Republicans of New Hampshire 
nominated him as_ their candidate 
for governor in a well contested pri- 
mary. The people of New Hamp- 


shire elected him as _ their Chief 
Executive by a majority of more than 
13,000. 

It has been conclusively shown 
that Governor-elect Winant has the 
confidence and the support of his 
party and of the people. Attempts 
to destroy that confidence and to 
weaken that support, whether made 
by open attack or malicious innuen- 
do, will fail in the future as they have 
in the past. 

—Concord Monstor-Patriot 


The publication of income tax re- 
turns has commenced in the daily press 
of this state and many other states. 
Some papers have announced that they 
would not publish the list, inasmuch 
as the publisher believes it was not the 
intention of the framers of the income 
tax law that the names of tax payers 
should be made public. In this con- 
tention we believe most people will 
agree. These income returns are usu- 
ally filed with the understanding that 
it is private business. It has been so 
considered till quite recently. All laws 
are responsible fundamentally to the 
people and if our representatives in 
congress who framed the income tax 
law thought that the people who sent 
them there to make laws had in mind 
such an interpretation as has been put 
upon the law by the secretary of the 
treasury and made permissable the ex- 
ploiting of private business, then we 
believe they have interpreted the intent 
of the people wrongly. 

—Milford Cabinet 


It looks as if the voters of New 
Hampshire had provided Governor 
Winant. with a pretty good legisla- 
ture. We hope they won't try to re- 
form the world but will make a rec- 
ord by the small number of new laws 
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passed. Would that every one of 
them might hear the address of 
Frank Dixon on “Lawlessness,” and 
the evil results of the tremendous 
multiplicity of laws which we _ have 
in this country to-day. 


—Rochester Courier 





What was the matter with the Dem- 
ocrats on Tuesday? Why did they 
stay away from the polls and let Cool- 
idge and Dawes, and in the state Win- 
ant and Keyes and the rest of the 
Republicans, carry off all the honors? 
It was pretty nearly unanimous and 
Rob Jackson and Mayor Small and 
those other speakers who came _ here 
and threw a “lot of dust in the eyes” 
of their hearers might just as_ well 
have gone out into the underbrush and 
talked all by themselves. Coolidge is 
elected by the largest majority ever 
cast for a Presidential candidate. 
Winant is elected by about fifteen 
thousand votes and Senator Keyes ap- 
parently had little opposition, while 
Congressman Rogers from {the first 
district was elected to stay at home. 

It is a fact. As we go to press the 
ballot counters have not been able to 
give accurate figures of the result and 
what they give out one hour is supple- 
mented by new majorities the next. 

What does all this mean? Well, it 
means that the people of the United 
States “had faith in Coolidge.” They 
mistrusted LaFollette and Bryan. They 
also believed in the honesty of Capt. 
Winant and preferred him to Gover- 
nor Brown. The unfair attacks upon 
Winant acted as a boomerang and 
made the Winant majority larger rath- 
er than smaller. 

We are to have a “safe and sound” 
administration in state and nation the 
coming years. Everyone is glad the 
contest is over, and apparently about 
three-fourths of the people are pleased 
at the outcome. 

—Miulford Cabinet 
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The Republicans of the First New 
Hampshire Congressional District are 
to be congratulated on the election of 
Fletcher Hale. He won a victory by 
clean methods and he stands a fine ex- 
ample of the man who is not afraid to 
give the square deal in politics. In the 
primary and in the election campaign 
he was fair and considerate of those who 
opposed him. He has left no sore spots, 
but goes into office with the respect and 
hearty good will of both Republicans 
and Democrats. The News-Letter be- 
lieves, as it has said before, that Fletch- 
er Hale will bring honor to his state 
and great credit to his district. 

—Exeter News-Letter 


Where Was Winant? 


A modest appearing young man in 
business suit but no tailor’s creases in 
his trousers called at Glencliff sanitar- 
ium and inquired for Mrs. Coyle, a pa- 
tient. 

He left a large and beautiful bouquet 
of freshly cut flowers, which he pre- 
sented to Mrs. Coyle, then spent some 
time in pleasant conversation with this 
motherly appearing lady. 

Mrs. Coyle is the mother of a young 
man whom Mr. Winant (for this modest 
appearing and—the nurses said—rather 
bashful young man was Governor Elect 
John G. Winant) found back of the 
German lines, befriended and took in 
as another war time buddy. 

He had kept track of this buddy, be- 
came interested in his welfare, secured 
a position for him in the oil fields and 
set him on the road to fortune. 

He learned the mother had to be 
taken to the sanitarium, kept in touch 
with the case and lent of his sympathy 
and substance. 

So, if anyone asks you where was 
Winant on his election day, tell them 
he was attending to matters which to 
him appeared of more importance than 
the election returns—an act of human 
kindness. 

—Woodsville Temes 
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If we had been asked four years 
ago, “Who is John Winant,”’ the 
answer would have been, “A young 
man in Concord.” Two years ago the 
answer might have been, “Winant? oh 
he was in the Senate, and has just 
been elected representative from his 
ward in Concord.” Then the great 
majority of New Hampshire men and 
women would not have known him 
even with that answer. A year ago 
very few men and women in this state 
knew the man. But those who did 
know him were loud in his praise as 
a man, generous, able, conscientious 
and with high ideals. To-day he has 
been elected Governor of the _ state. 
That he will fill the position in a 
creditable manner is evidenced by 
all of his life. 

—Franklin Journal-Transcript 





The Best Campaign Speech 


“To my father who is listening in, in 

my old home in Vermont, and to my 
other invisible audience, I say ‘Good- 
night.’ ” 
' President Coolidge was _ speaking. 
Now and then a political foe has charg- 
ed that the Executive lacks originality. 
But there was originality in that. We 
should be interested to know whether 
any other person in the whole United 
States thought of that as the climax of 
the Republican campaign! The President 
himself did. The chances are that it 
was a studied farewell. At any rate 
its fitness, its ‘fine emotional quality, 
cannot be denied. 

Life has been described as a little 
way, a few short steps, from the cradle 
with its lullaby of love to that quiet 
wayside inn where all at last must sleep 
and where the only salutation is “Good 
Night.” “Good night—until we meet 
again—good night until the morning 
breaks and life’s vain shadows flee!” 

Radio listeners thrilled to those final 
words filled with filial affection. Por- 
tentous events were in the making for 
the morrow. Grave issues hinged _up- 
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on the people’s word. But the last 
thought of the Nation’s leader in what 
in some ways was the supreme moment 
of his life was a thought of the father, 
who, in childhood and in the later years, 
had so often uttered the words dear to 
every loving heart—good night! 

A father’s affection for ‘his son who 
had honored him through all the years 
of duty nobly done! It was not for- 
gotten in the night of triumph and of 
dedication. So long as men have such 
memories, so long the ones who are 
helpfully near and dear to us through 
all life’s journey are remembered, there 
is hope for the republic. Good night 
to dad! That was the best campaign 
speech the year has known. 

—Berkshwe Eagle 


Election 


Never has higher tribute been paid 
to a candidate for public office than 
taat given to President Calvin Coolidge. 
[t as a marked display of confidence in 
his past administration, a testimonial of 
public confidence in his “common sense” 
policies, and a re-affirming by the plain 
people in their abiding faith in the 
fundamentals of sound government and 
economics. 

And, from the returns, in noting 
those elected for Congress, we find that 
the people of this county have given 
the president a Congress which is in 
harmony with his ideals, a body of men 
who, with a common purpose, will be 
able to carry out a most progressive 
program of legislation. 

New Hampshire elected Captain Johi 
G. Winant as governor and, as in Con- 
gress, gave the Republican candidate a 
good majority of co-workers of the 
same political faith in the Senate, the 
House and on his council. 

Belknap County which is, of course, 
normally a Republican stronghold, elect- 
ed their ticket by a good majority. 

There are several apparent facts in 
connection ‘with the election of ‘his 
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week. The first is that American men 
and women have placed their stamp of 
disapproval on radical socialistic pro- 
grams by decisively defeating the La- 
Follette-Wheeler faction. The second 
is that, with a decisive victory in mind, 
the Republican indifference of the years 
past has been changed to a solid ma- 
jority which, with but few exceptions, 
voted a straight Republican ticket. 
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“Middle of the Road” programs, in- 
different or drastic attitudes, split legis- 
lative programs and petty partisan poli- 
cies have been thrown to one side. 

During the next four years the people 
of this country, of this state, and of 
this county, may rightfully expect con- 
structive legislation and economical op- 
eration of government. 

—Laconia Democrat 


Wanted to Buy OLD GRANITE MONTHLY COPIES 


3 Copies November 1919 
3 Copies December 1919 
2 Copies August 1920 


Answer GRANITE MONTHLY CO., Concord, N. H. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


JUDGE CHARLES R. CORNING 


Judge Charles Robert Corning, for 40 years 
prominent in the public life of his city and 
state,-died suddenly Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 18, at his home in Concord, where he was 
born December 20, 1855, the son of Robert 
Nesmith and Mary Lougee (Woodman) Corn- 
ing. He studied in the schools of Concord, 
at Phillips Andover Academy and with pri- 
vate teachers. In 1887, Dartmouth College 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

Beginning the study of law with the Concord 
firm of Marshall & Chase (the late Anson 
S. Marshall and the late William M. Chase), 





Judge Charles R. Corning 


he continued it at the Harvard Law School 
and was admitted to the New Hampshire bar 
in March, 1882. Previously, when just past 
his majority, he had been elected to the state 
house of representatives in 1878 and was given 
another term in 1883. In 1889 he was chosen 
to represent the Concord district in the state 
senate. From 1892 to 1895 he was located in 
Washington, D. C., with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Returning to his native state he was made 
judge of probate for Merrimack county in 1899 
and held the office until his death. From 1903 
to 1909 he was mayor of Concord. In all he 
served 14 years upon the Concord board of 
education, nine of them as its chairman. He 
had been a trustee of both the city library and 
the state library and of the state normal school 
at Plymouth. At the time of his death he was 
the president of the Concord Charity Organ- 
ization Society and of the New Hampshire 


Historical Society having held both positions 
since 1919. 

His choice as head of the Historical Society 
was particularly pleasing to its benefactor, 
Edward Tuck of Paris, and Judge Corning 
made several trips abroad to consult with him 
in regard to the society’s affairs. An earlier 
and more extended journey in Europe he had 
made the subject of a travel volume, “Aales- 
und to Tetuan.” His annual addresses as 
president of the historical society were equally 
valuable in matter and attractive in manner, 
as were his numerous other addresses, biog- 
raphies and monographs, such as his histor- 
ical addresses upon the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the city of Concord and the 
150th anniversary of the first settlement of 
“Pennycook.” Several of the more important 
chapters of the official History of Concord 
were from his pen. 

Judge Corning was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. He jJeit no near relatives) The 
probate ot his will showed that he had made 
the building fund of the Concord Public li- 
brary his residuary legatee. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS M. JACKSON 


Captain Thomas Manning Jackson, Com- 
pany B, 3rd Regiment, New Hampshire vol- 
unteer infantry, in the war for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, was born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., January 27, 1840, and for some time 
resided in that city, also in Brooklyn, New 
York. He died at his home in Raymond, N. 
H., September 9, 1924, in his eighty-fifth year, 
and was buried near this father’s grave in 
Proprietors Cemetery, Portsmouth. 

Captain Jackson was a son of Col. John H. 
Jackson, also of the Third Regiment New 
Hampshire volunteer infantry. 

Captain Jackson was a particular friend to 
local New Hampshire History and an active 
genealogist. He was the founder of “The 
Piscataqua Pioneers,” a society incorporated 
at Concord, N. H., June 15, 1905, which is now 
strong and in a flourishing condition. He was 
a member of Storer Post, G. A. R., of Ports- 
mouth, and a companion of the Massachu- 
setts Commandery, Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, of Boston. 

His military record is as follows: 

“Jackson, Thomas M.—Third Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry; born 
Portsmouth; age 21; residence Portsmouth; 
enlisted August 12, 1861; mustered in August 
26, 1861, as Sergeant Major; appointed 2d lieu- 
tenant Co. I, December 16, 1861, transferred 
to Co. K; Co. G. May 10, 1862; appointed Ist 
Lieutenant Co. H, August 1, 1862; Captain 
Co. B, May 13, 1863; wounded July 18, 1863, 
Fort Wagner, South Carolina; discharged for 
disability August 8, 1863. Post office address 
(1895) New York City.” 

(“N. H. Register, Soldiers and Sailors, War 
of the Rebellion,” Concord, 1895, page 126.) 
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HISTORY 


of the Town of Sullivan, New Hampshire 





The exhaustive work entitled, “History of the Town of Sullivan, New 
Hampshire,” two volumes of over eight hundred pages each, from the set- 
tlement of the town in 1777 to 1917, by the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D.; and nearly completed at the time of his death, has been published 
by his estate and is now on sale, price $16.00 for two volumes, post paid. 


The work has been in preparation for more than thirty years. It gives 
comprehensive genealogies and family histories of all who have lived in 
Sullivan and descendents since the settlement of the town; vital statistics, 
educational, cemetery, church and town records, transfers of real estate and 
a map delineating ranges and old roads, with residents carefully numbered, 
taken from actual surveys made for this work, its accuracy being un- 
usual in a history. 


At the time of the author’s death in 1917, there were 1388 pages al- 
ready in print and much of the manuscript for its completion already care- 
fully prepared. The finishing and indexing has been done by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a lady of much experience in genealogical work; the print- 
ing by the Sentinel Publishing Company of Keene, the binding by Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston, Mass., and the work copyrighted (Sept. 22, 1921) 
by the estate of Dr. Seward by J. Fred Whitcomb, executor of his will. 


The History is bound in dark green, full record buckram, No. 42, 
stamped title, in gce'd. on shelf back and cover with blind line on front 
cover. The size of the volumes are 6 by 9 inches, 2 inches thick, and they 
contain 6 illustrations and 40 plates. 


Volume I is historical and devoted to family histories, telling in an en- 
tertaining manner from whence each settler came to Sullivan and their 


abodes and other facts concerning them and valuable records in minute 
detail. 


Volume I! is entirely devoted to family histories, carefully prepared 
and ccntaining a vast amount of useful information for the historian, 
genealogist and Sullivan’s sons and daughters and their descendents, now 
livir.g in all parts of the country, the genealogies, in many instances, tracing 
the family back to the emigrant ancestor. 

The index to the second volume alone comprises 110 pages of three 
columns each, containing over twenty thousand names. Reviewed by the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record and the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Sales to State Libraries, Genealogical Societies and individuals have 
brought to Mr. Whitcomb, the executor, unsolicited letters of appreciation 
of this great work. Send orders to 


J. FRED WHITCOMB, Ex’r. 
45 Central Square, Keene, N H. 
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